MADAME CURIE
of one's predecessor* But in this case the predecessor was a
husband, a working companion. What a strong situation!
The moment was thrilling, unique. ...
Half-past one. . . . The door at the back opened, and Marie
Curie walked to the chair amidst a storm of applause. She
inclined her head. It was a dry little movement intended as a
salute. Standing, with her hands firmly holding on to the long
table laden with apparatus, Marie waited for the ovation to
cease. It ceased suddenly: before this pale woman, who was
trying to compose her face, an unknown emotion silenced the
crowd that had come for a show.
Marie stared straight ahead of her and said:
"When one considers the progress that has been made in
physics in the past ten years, one is surprised at the advance that
has taken place in our ideas concerning electricity and
matter . , /*
Mme Curie had resumed the course at the precise sentence
where Pierre Curie had left it.
What was there so poignant in these icy words: "When one
considers the progress that has been made in physics . . ."?
Tears rose to the eyes and fell upon the faces there.
In the same firm, almost monotonous voice, the scientist gave
her lesson that day straight to the end. She spoke of the new
theories on the structure of electricity, on atomic disintegration,
on radioactive substances. Having reached the end of the arid
exposition without flinching, she retired by the little door as
rapidly as she had come in.